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the classical languages cannot be so taught as to be 
of inestimable value in sound education (in its true 
sense) to all youth. Surely to relegate the foremost 
instrument of culture to the colleges, because the 
methods of teaching them are faulty, is to strike 
at the roots of sound learning and the best inter- 
ests of our youth as a whole. 

The statement that grammatical drill, such as is 
necessary, can be obtained from the modern lan- 
guages has been so often demonstrated to be false 
that it hardly seems worth while to advert to it 
seriously; so many teachers of the Classics have 
found by bitter experience the inadequacy of mod- 
ern language training as a preparation for the 
elementary knowledge of linguistic theory required 
in the elementary work in Latin. It is of course 
true that German has a considerable body of inflec- 
tions, but it is impossible to develop any systematic 
linguistic training from German. Of course it will 
be at once granted that a comparatively small pro- 
portion of pupils enter college. Yet, since a com- 
paratively small proportion of school pupils enter 
the High School, it hardly seems too much to de- 
mand that the school should be recognized as the 
place where the general foundation of universal 
training should be given to all; and that that body 
of select pupils who are able to go on to the High 
School course should be regarded as the potential 
body of specialists and cultured people which Mr. 
Harding intimates formed a special class among the 
Greeks and the Romans. I have no sympathy -with 
those who would make every child in the land study 
the Classics, but the line ought to be drawn at the 
end of the period of compulsory education and it 
should be recognized that those who enter the High 
School are really entering the field of higher educa- 
tion. G. L. 



LATIN IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS III 

THE THIRD YEAR 

(See pages 140-142, 154-156) 
Several circumstances combine to give the problem 
of Latin instruction a different aspect during this, 
the Cicero year. In the first place, the students are 
now much more mature, and begin to show an in- 
telligent interest in their work. Even those, how- 
ever, who do not work from spontaneous zeal put 
forth their best efforts during the third year. For, 
under the New York City Syllabus, a student may 
drop his first language at the end of the third year, 
provided he has satisfactorily completed his class 
work and has passed the requisite State Examina- 
tions. In the second place, the system of promo- 
tion by subject, according to which a student con- 
tinues his work in any given study which he passes, 
regardless of his general standing in other subjects, 
has by this time borne full fruit. It is no longer pos- 
sible to form large classes and fulfill the requirements 



of the curriculum, but students must be divided into 
many smaller groups. Thus the classes of the fifth 
and sixth terms are considerably smaller than the 
general rate of High School mortality would be re- 
sponsible for. 

These two circumstances are decidedly favorable 
to good teaching. On the other hand, there is the 
drawback of a complete change in style of author 
read. Before the appearance of the High School Vo- 
cabulary, I should have charged much of the difficulty 
to the difference in words, but that is, of course, no 
longer possible. Yet the fact remains that even 
boys who did well during their Caesar year, flounder 
badly in Cicero. This is perhaps not to be wondered 
at, if we remember the trouble that we ourselves 
found in reading the speeches of Demosthenes as 
compared with the narrative of Xenophon. Whether 
it would be better to do as is done in some insti- 
tutions, and read Vergil before Cicero, thus waiting 
for greater maturity, I dare not decide. At any 
rate, in New York City, and, I believe, in the state 
in general, Cicero is the prescribed author for this 
year. 

However, the important question before our teach- 
ers is, how can we help the student? We have tried 
many experiments, from beginning with pitiably 
small instalments for each recitation to translating 
to the students all of the advance lesson the day 
before. At present, the consensus of opinion seems 
to have focused on two methods. One was described 
by me in my second article. Students write out a 
literal translation of the new assignment — and by 
literal we understand one which absolutely follows 
the Latin order — , read this out in class the next 
day, and discuss the meaning and construction of 
each clause, and then for the third day are given 
the task of putting the lesson into idiomatic English. 
The second method dispenses with the independent 
writing, but takes up the advance lesson in class for 
oral discussion. The adherents of this method, how- 
ever, may be again subdivided into two groups. One 
of these wishes to effect the same result as those 
who insist on the writing, viz. to teach the student 
how to attack a Latin sentence, and thus to give him 
constant, though unconscious, practice in sight read- 
ing. The other group, somewhat less idealistic, 
wishes to enable the student to cover a large amount 
of work, and therefore goes with him over the ad- 
vance without insisting on the mental processes re- 
quired for the former view, but giving him volun- 
tary assistance wherever he seems in need of it. 

I confess that my sympathies are with the former 
group. I do not wish to disparage the work of the 
others, in the case of our school men among our best 
and most conscientious teachers, but I believe that 
more lasting and better results are obtained by the 
other method. The blame, I think, lies not with the 
teachers, but with the system which compels us to 
read the four Catilinarian speeches, the Manilian law, 
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and the Archias speech, to read at sight, to teach 
Roman constitutional antiquities, history, topography, 
and a somewhat large amount of rhetoric, together 
with a smattering of derivation and the syntax of 
the moods, with copious prose exercises, all during 
these forty weeks. 

To confess it, I do not believe that many of my 
colleagues waste much time on antiquities, history 
and topography. Most of them are content, I think, 
to trust to the notes of the school editions. Indeed, 
looking over the examination papers, one does not 
see why much time should be given to this topic. 
The dates of the Catilina speeches, of the Mithra- 
datic Wars, of the Archias, the distinction between 
consul, consulans, consul designatus, the six classes 
of conspirators (heaven only knows why examiners 
are so fond of asking for these), and the Ahala- 
Saturninus — Gracchus revolutions — that exhausts 
pretty well the knowledge of facts supposed to result 
from the reading of Cicero. I dare say that we do 
a great deal more than that in showing our students 
the symptomatic importance of Catiline's attempted 
coup d'etat, the connection between Cicero's ad- 
vocacy of Pompey's election and his own political 
advancement, and the light thrown by the Archias 
speech on the orator's methods of preparation. But 
our examination papers are serenely ignorant of these 
relations. And yet I have heard it said that the Col- 
leges are arrogant in dictating to the public High 
Schools what and how to teach. It seems to me 
that this accusation is unjustified so long as teach- 
ers themselves — and I understood that secondary 
school teachers are responsible for the state papers 
— have no higher ambition than to rehash year after 
year the same kind of questions. Small blame to the 
Colleges, if they wish to do the higher teaching them- 
selves. But the 'College for the people', which the 
High Schools set themselves up to be, has the right 
and the duty to do some of that too. 

The less said of our teaching of topography the 
better. Certainly nothing in my experience is so 
depressing as the attempt to have a student locate 
any of the buildings named by Cicero, or so amusing 
as to ask for the geography of some of the places 
mentioned in the Manilian and Archias speeches. 
There remain, then, of our allotted tasks, rhetoric 
and derivation. Now, it is quite true that some of 
our text editions make a brave show of teaching 
rhetoric, with an analysis of the Manilian oration, 
finely divided into Exordium, Propositio, Partitio, 
Argumentatio, Confirmatio, Refutatio and Peroratio, 
but the attempt to teach all this in class is but very 
rarely made. Yet here I believe more could be done 
than we do. It is an old complaint of mine that our 
course of study lacks correlation. This is a case 
in point. To my mind the study of Cicero should 
go parallel with the study of Argumentation in Eng- 
lish. Speeches in the native tongue, like Burke's 



on the Colonies, should be analyzed during the year 
when the student is busy with the masterpieces of 
Latin eloquence, and, if the two cannot always be 
taught by the same teacher, at least an understand- 
ing might be reached by the two departments as to 
what is essential for both, and as to the terms 
in which these essentials should be taught. On 
the other hand, I do not think much of the many 
figures that can be, and often are, taught. I do be- 
lieve that the best appreciation of a literary master- 
piece is his who can see the working of the tools 
with which it has been made. But this apprecia- 
tion can be gained by understanding the process 
without learning the technical name of the tool. 
I can feel the effect of the Cum tacent, clamant, with- 
out having to memorize the word Oxymoron, the 
first paragraph of the first Catiline speech loses none 
of its effectiveness if I do not learn that repeating 
the same word in the same place of a clause is called 
Anaphora. These are convenient things to frame 
examination questions on, but they are mere labels, 
not things, and have only the value of labels. 

What time is saved by not teaching these figures 
might well be given to more effective translation. 
In reading notes of textbooks, and in listening to 
work in the class room I am again and again annoyed 
by the colorless rendering of a brilliant passage. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate by an actual example 
what I mean. Few passages are more artistic than 
the beginning of the fifth chapter of the Manilian 
Law. The speaker is contrasting the energetic action 
of his ancestors, even at small provocation, with the 
long suffering attitude of his contemporaries toward 
Mithradates. His interest, then obviously is to be- 
little the insults of former times and to exaggerate 
the present ones. Thus Cicero : "Our ancestors 
often, when traders or seafarers were somewhat 
rudely treated, went to war ; you, when so many 
thousands of Roman citizens have been killed by 
one order and at one time, in what frame of mind, 
pray, ought YOU to be? Because ambassadors had 
been addressed with a certain degree of haughtiness, 
Corinth, the light of all Greece, your fathers de- 
creed must be extinguished: you will let that king 
go scot free, by whom an envoy of the Roman na- 
tion, an ex-consul, tortured by prison, by lashes, by 
every kind of cruelty, has been killed?" And so 
forth. The reader of the passage will notice the ef- 
fect of the comparatives as that of diminution; yet 
I have both seen and heard the translation 'too 
cruelly'. To retain the emphatic position of certain 
passages, even at the sacrifice of grammatical ex- 
actness seems to me a more faithful translation than 
that which slavishly tries to follow the rules laid 
down in handbooks on English composition, with 
their monotonous subject, predicate, object rule, a 
rule which our best writers have constantly and 
rightly violated. 
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The study of derivation, which is prescribed for 
this year, does not seem to have any necessary rela- 
tion to the year's work. From what I said in my 
preceding articles it must be clear that in my opinion 
every year is the right year for teaching derivation, 
which should be a most valuable help in acquiring 
power, and should contribute to emancipate the stu- 
dent from the time waste of constant consultation 
of the vocabulary. Unfortunately, derivation is not 
often so taught, but by most of us, under the pressure 
of time and work, it is made a very perfunctory 
cram. We have worked out a single foolscap sheet, 
based on what has been asked for in examination 
papers, which contains in condensed form the neces- 
sary information, with examples, a sheet which the 
student is supposed to peruse and to refer to for con- 
sultation. Yet the answers received by us in exam- 
ination are rarely satisfactory, and hardly ever more 
than half right. Perhaps the form of the questions 
is to blame. We discuss each time anew what may 
be meant by the demand to explain 'fully' the deri- 
vation of a given word ; we are in honest doubt e. g. 
whether tempestas is sufficiently derived by saying 
it comes from tempos with the abstract suffix -tas, 
or whether the student ought to advert, at least, to 
the phonetic changes. Would it not be better to ask 
the student to form from certain stems nouns, etc., 
having a certain force? Is not synthesis a more 
valuable exercise than analysis? 

Lastly, as to prose composition. We try hard to 
complete during tne third year the mood construc- 
tions. Practically our work in prose ends with this 
year, not only for those students who will give up 
Latin, but even for those who go on, as the syllabus 
prescribes that the fourth year shall be a review 
year, with exercises in prose to the amount of a 
period every two weeks. In consequence this year 
is too crowded, especially as some of the topics — 
conditions in indirect discourse, for instance — are 
surely above the understanding of third year pupils. 
By the way, must the indirect discourse construction 
of unreal conditions be taught in the secondary 
school? As the examination consists of connected 
passages, we have often discussed the advisability of 
teaching the writing of such passages. However,, we 
do not, as yet, feel the need for it. As long as each 
sentence is anyway judged by itself, and no atten- 
tion is paid to the turning into periodicity and the 
connection by appropriate connectives, we feel that 
the immediate purpose, the mastery of syntax, is best 
served by the writing of detached sentences. These 
are discussed beforehand in class ; by some teachers 
the students are even put through an elaborate proc- 
ess called Romanizing, which consists in writing the 
English text in the shape in which it would appear, 
were it a literal translation from Latin. The boys 
rather like this added trouble, and really seem to 
profit very much by it. The most remarkable thing 



in these exercises, however, is the absolutely mechan- 
ical way in which the boys' minds seem to run in 
grooves. Given a body of rules and a certain vocabu- 
lary, the sentences must, they think, treat of certain 
topics only, and, if you use the same vocabulary and 
the same constructions for an exercise not giving 
the story of the Cicero speeches, they are completely 
at sea. Here, I believe, a great deal might be done 
by energetic teachers in working out a variety of ex- 
ercises, which will train the versatility of our pupils 
and thereby relieve the prose composition hour of 
much of the undoubted monotony which it has at 
present in almost every class room which I have ever 
visited. We are trying the experiment with some 
classes, and we find a decided improvement in in- 
terest. Ernst Riess. 



PROFESSOR REID'S LECTURES 

In his fifth lecture Professor Reid dealt with the 
Romanization of Africa and the Roman influence on 
the municipalities of the Hellenic East. The spread 
of the Roman municipal system over Africa did not 
culminate till the end of the second century A. D. 
The changes which passed over the Empire can be 
illustrated better from African soil than from any- 
where else, because it was so completely submerged. 
Cities were left desolate, and their remains and in- 
scriptions can now be dug out. Africa illustrates dif- 
ferent phases in the Roman policy of external ex- 
pansion. No soil there was annexed till the destruc- 
tion of Carthage in 146 B. C, and, instead of taking 
much, the Romans took as little as possible, merely 
a narrow strip on the sea. They abandoned the rich 
territory inland to Massinissa, and made seven cities, 
including Utica, free, with large territories given 
to each. Rome in this age was very unwilling to 
undertake imperial responsibilities. Not until the age 
of Augustus was expansion felt to be an imperial 
duty. The population in Africa must have been very 
dense. Water must have been present in larger quan- 
tities than in modern times, as we see from the baths. 
In some cases modern architects have been able to 
restore the water supply by following Roman plans. 
Several hundred arches of the Roman aqueduct to 
Carthage still exist. The remains of the towns are 
most imposing, and show what Roman influence could 
do in raising the mass of the population to a higher 
level. 

The destruction of this great and prosperous sys- 
tem of municipalities affected the whole Roman 
empire. The first step was the mismanagement of 
the towns themselves. There were no national debts 
in ancient times, but plenty of municipal debts. The 
towns were often in debt to Roman capitalists. The 
Emperors began to look into this about the end of 
the first century, and appointed supervisors. The 
power of the supervisors grew, and the freedom of 
the towns was encroached upon. But the most dis- 



